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456 THE MONIST. 



NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

I am happy to have the opportunity in my present letter to 
speak of a book of real importance, La pathologie des emotions, Etudes 
fthysiologiques et cliniques, by M. Ch. Fere. The name of this learned 
physician of the Bicetre is sufficiently well known to dispense me 
from the necessity of speaking of his personality, so that I can de- 
vote all that I have to say to his work. Its great merit is not so 
much the novelty of the psychological theory which is laid at its 
foundation, as the wealth of facts presented and the sureness of the 
methods pursued. M. Fern's mind is of a distinctly positive cast, 
and he possesses in a high degree the ability to draw from the thesis 
which he illustrates and confirms, the various consequences which 
from a medical and social point of view this thesis involves. 

States of intellectual consciousness, he writes, citing Spencer, 
cannot be dissociated from emotional states. The emotions are the 
products of our mental representations of agreeable states or painful 
states, and are the stronger according as they contain a greater num- 
ber of present or nascent sensations competent to recall these states. 
The emotions, accordingly, being simply representations of states 
of consciousness provoked by external excitations, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the physiological conditions of emotions (of central or 
cerebral origin) present a striking analogy, if not an absolute resem- 
blance, to the physiological conditions of sensations (of peripheral 
origin, either internal or external) ; and this relation should be as 
prominently marked in pathological as in normal states. The upshot 
of all this is, continues M. F6rd, that physical agents capable of 
modifying a state of consciousness of peripheral origin (sensations), 
are also capable of modifying states of consciousness of central ori- 
gin (emotions). "The external signs of these different states of 
consciousness can be studied by the same methods. Psychology is 
only specialised physiology ; mental medicine only a specialisation 
of general medicine, from which it must borrow its methods of re- 
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search and action — all purely physical. The demonstration of these 
relations is the object of the present work." 

The work, which contains almost six hundred pages, presents 
no divisions but that of chapters. But it would not be difficult to 
group its contents under the four general titles : (i) physiological 
and pathological effects of physical agents on man ; (2) physiolog- 
ical conditions and pathological and curative effects of emotions ; 
(3) psychopathy and morbid emotivity; (4) the consequences to in- 
dividuals and society of morbid emotivity, its medical treatment, 
prophylaxis and legislation. The entire demonstration of M. F6r£, 
I might add, is essentially aimed at the two following propositions : 
the first, that all the symptoms of emotions possess a certain resem- 
blance to those of fatigue or physical pain ; the other, that the orig- 
inal source of morbid emotivities and their resultant disorders is a 
state of depression congenital or acquired. 

M. Fere 1 reverts constantly to these fundamental ideas. After 
having exhibited, for example, the reciprocal influences of the emo- 
tions, or disorders of the imagination, and of disorders which are 
of physical origin, he concludes that "physical disease and moral 
disease have the same basis." It is thus only in appearance, he 
writes, that the mind has any influence on the functions of the body ; 
the phenomena of mind are, quite the reverse, the necessary effect 
of certain modifications of the body, and it is by the intermediary 
action of the manifestations of the body that the representations of 
the mind act. It is found convenient to regard the gray matter of 
the brain as the central organ of the emotions, and the great sym- 
pathetic as the peripheral organ that presides over their "exteriori- 
sation " ; but we have no right to think of the emotions without 
their external signs, and we are thus led to the conclusion that 
" emotion is essentially a generalised reflex phenomenon the centrif- 
ugal path of which is principally the great sympathetic system." 

A psychological question much debated since M. Ribot took it 
up, the question of attention, is also treated here, in an incidental 
yet very interesting manner (Chapter III). M. F6re" connects at- 
tention with the study of the physiological conditions of physical 
action, and thus takes sides, it will be seen, with the motory theory 
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of attention. James Sully, and others, have denied the existence 
of muscular phenomena accompanying attention. But physiology 
is in a position to disclose the existence of these movements ; it can 
study their qualities, their energy, their form, their precision, and 
their rapidity. We will find in M. Fere's book a number of new 
experimental facts establishing the thesis that "muscular tension 
constitutes the physiological condition of attention." "The mis- 
take of many psychologists (M. Hirth, for example) has been, that 
they have confounded rest with willed immobility, which from a 
mechanical point of view is very far removed from the former; for 
immobility of will is precisely the result of very intense muscular 
activities, and can only be produced by a general tension of the 
muscular system, which throws the subject in a state such that it 
can react the most quickly and most energetically on any excitation, 
whencesoever it may proceed." Willed, or voluntary, immobility 
is attention itself ; to produce this state, well-enervated and well- 
nourished muscles are necessary. " We may say," declares M. F6r6, 
"that the practice of immobility is the most favorable exercise for 
the development of the mind : a system of education which should 
neglect this exercise would suppress attention, it would be a regres- 
sive education." 

" It is lack of attention," he tells us further on, "that is the 
cause of the insensibility of hysterical patients, and it is instability 
of attention that is the cause of the variability of their sensory and 
motory disorders." It is all due to the want of sufficient energy to 
bring simultaneously into a state of tension the muscular settings of 
all of the sensory organs. Hysterical anaesthesia according to him 
— and how perfectly right he is ! — is nothing but a mental and psy- 
chical disease, which may be cured by suggestion ; it is an organic 
malady, which cannot be cured without the restoration of the proper 
organic state. 

Worthy of notice are a few pages on the existence of electrical 
phenomena, "which are exaggerated in certain subjects, but which 
appear to exist in a more feeble degree in the normal states." The 
facts here involved might furnish us with a key to the phenomena 
of transmission, polarisation, elective sensibility, and certain actions 
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at a distance, whose solution still presents great difficulties. Also to 
be noted are a number of corrections of inductions made by Darwin, 
whom ignorance of physiology often involved in mistakes concerning 
the true nature of phenomena : thus Darwin was often led to attribute 
an intentional character to actions which are throughout reflex. 

Basing his views on the inevitable correlation of these two or- 
ders of phenomena, the physical and the psychical, M. Fer£ stands 
in a position of direct hostility to the metaphysics (of course, un- 
conscious) of the great body of alienists. He selects the character- 
istic disorder of insanity, namely hallucination, and sets about to 
show the existence of physical phenomena concomitant with hallu- 
cination. Chapter XIII is one of the most instructive of his work 
and well worth thoughtful perusal. Let us add on this point that 
M. F6r6 stoutly combats the doctrine, held by Magnan in particu- 
lar, that all forms of phobia, that is to say, of morbid emotive states, 
are the brands of degeneration. He admits, however, that a great 
number are connected with permanent constitutional states, con- 
genital or acquired. 

M. Ferd accepts the pathological and degenerative theory of 
crime. But he rejects in a measure Lombroso's thesis of the assimi- 
lation of genius to insanity. Genius and talent, he says, are by no 
means devoid of intellectual and emotional anomalies, but it is not 
true that neuropathic states are the indispensable concomitants of 
genius, although susceptibility to impressions is, when not developed 
to excess, one of the physiological conditions of genius. 

With respect to the social consequences involved, I will simply 
quote his concise statement that " physiology is quite in accord with 
political economy in condemning the intemperate generosity which 
favors the development and multiplication of emotive personalities." 
With regard, finally, to the question of responsibility, M. Fern's 
position differs, so far as I can see, in no respect from my own, which 
I have expounded at sufficient length in a former number of The 
Monist, to dispense me from the necessity of reverting to it here. 

* * 

Our next book is also a remarkable one — Les transformations du 
droit, by M. G. Tarde, a small volume of some two hundred and 
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twelve pages. M. Tarde has again and again declared himself the 
avowed adversary of Spencerianism, and of evolution generally, at 
least in so far as the idea of evolution is indiscriminately and unre- 
flectingly employed, as is the case, he maintains, in a great class of 
social questions which make up the criminal and civil law. Every- 
where in these domains, despite apparent uniformity, which is the 
simple effect of a perspective that effaces the differences of remote 
times, is found diversity. The serial stages of development pro- 
fessedly disclosed, he rejects as absolutely incompetent in the expla- 
nation of criminal law, procedure, the status of persons and things, 
and obligations. 

In criminal law, for example, we ordinarily regard the system 
of pecuniary composition as the origin of penal justice, and the idea 
of vengeance as necessarily antecedent to the idea of culpability. A 
mistake, says M. Tarde. And he offers on this subject a distinction 
which is quite curious. He sees the defensive reaction made against 
criminal acts originally splitting up into two distinct forms of quite 
unequal scope : the one moral, the joint product of indignation and 
compassion ; the other vindictive, malevolent, and ruthless. The 
first, according to him, is exercised within the family and between 
members of the same social group ; the second is displayed towards 
the foreigner and the enemy. Of these two sources of penality, the 
domestic moral punishment is the most important ; the blow-for- 
blow policy, or vengeance, although more apparent, is a secondary 
source. I fully admit that the instinct of sympathy, the primitive 
condition of all social aggregation, has never been wholly absent 
from human relations, and it might be that the distinction perceived 
by M. Tarde is well founded, although the two sources appear to 
have become so confounded in the justice of the tribunals that it is 
difficult to trace them to that point. But M. Tarde seems to me to 
be too much disposed to flatter the portrait of the primitive man 
and to make as "mild as lambs" these prehistoric creatures whom 
we have pictured as "cruel as tigers," and to be too much preoccu- 
pied with the ideas of penality and moral responsibility, which he 
thinks the new theories have compromised. 

With respect to the status of persons, he denies the existence of 
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the well-known order of development by which promiscuity, matri- 
archy, and patriarchy are said to succeed each other. The tribe 
could only have arisen, he tells us, from the federation of families, 
and the strong family, the one capable of development, could only 
have been patriarchal. It is wrong, he adds, to regard uterine filia- 
tion, that is, the custom of considering a child the son of its mother 
and not the son of its father, as a vestige of a pre-existent matriarchy. 
" In a patriarchal society, polygamy — which is the very reverse of 
matriarchy — ought in the very necessity of things to give predomi- 
nance to the custom referred to, so that children born of the same 
mother could be distinguished from one another." This, indeed, 
was the idea of the Greek tragedians. The maxim, which occurs so 
often in Euripides, that it is not good that a man should have sev- 
eral wives, is always disclosed as the anxiety of assuring the legiti- 
macy of children ; yEschylus charges Minerva to defend the "cause 
of her father"; it is one of the aspects of the reaction against the 
customs of Asia. The primitive family, says M. Tarde, in summing 
up, was quite different in its original forms ; it was here monogamic, 
there polygamic, and in other places polyandrous, at one time ex- 
ogamic and at another endogamic, and so forth. "Marriage, there- 
fore, did not spring from a single typical form, nor does it, in its va- 
rious forms, make towards such." 

His criticisms are of equal strength with regard to the status of 
things and the presumed priority of collective property. Contrary 
to the views of M. de Laveleye, he is of opinion that the community 
of the village could only have arisen on an enlarged model of the com- 
munity of the family, "just as the vestal fire of the city could only 
have been lighted in imitation of the fire of the domestic hearth": 
The certain effect of the first must in its origin have been to encroach 
upon, not to produce, the second. Excessively preoccupied in find- 
ing in the present the vestiges of a state of things that is past, the 
evolutionists involve themselves, regardless of consequences, in many 
naive and wonderful theories, which M. Tarde, in his keen and 
pointed style, has not hesitated to expose. There is much point 
and a profusion of the granum salts in these instructive pages. 

With respect to obligations, he makes a distinction, as in crim- 
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inal law, between internal and external relations. Also, after having 
asserted with Sir Henry Sumner Maine, the non-fusion of the law of 
nature and the law of nations, he remarks that here also there exists 
two sources whose waters have not subsequently flowed together : 
the Jus natures is conceived to be the generalisation of a type of re- 
lations abstracted from the internal relations of the members of the 
primitive social group ; the jus gentium to be the outcome of rela- 
tions between men that belong to different groups. 

Is, then, this disordered succession of the social data mere 
chance ? The reader will bethink himself of a number of facts which 
go to disprove this conclusion, and it is a difficulty moreover which 
M. Tarde has also felt. He replies by making a distinction of "two 
kinds of laws, the laws of causation and the supposed laws of evo- 
lution." The first, which in his theory are analogous to the laws of 
celestial mechanics, whose formulae remain constant no matter what 
the history of the solar systems distributed throughout the heavens 
may be, are the psychological laws ; the second are merely arbitrary 
formulas, which, when we come to define them accurately, do not 
admit of adaptation even to the majority of cases. The psycholog- 
ical laws of which M. Tarde here speaks are reducible to imitation * 
— consequently to invention — and to logic. I certainly do not pro- 
pose to question the importance of these factors. In a short tract 
published several years ago I pointed out myself that the influences 
of contact are more efficient than the influences of race or even of 
climate, and this implicitly involves the idea of imitation. Yet the 
character of the psychological factor does not, it seems to me, ex- 
clude a tendency towards a certain arrangement of the data of so- 
ciety, despite their possible and actual diversity. "With respect 
to the facts of society," I wrote, "we point out their changes but 
do not succeed in disclosing the laws of their evolution ; the most 
we have done is to note amid the totality certain features which ap- 
pear to predominate." To extricate these features is a task not 
unworthy of the historian. M. Tarde himself admits that results of 
this character have already been reached, and he especially points 

* See his work Les lois de V imitation (Alcan, Paris). 
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to "the splendid and commendable movement in advance, which 
though not generally noticed* has, nevertheless, accompanied all 
juridical evolutions " — namely, the constant enlargement of the re- 
lations of law as the result of a growing sympathy and sociability. 
To sum up, the point of view which M. Tarde has taken does 
not exclude a class of researches different from his. Nothing can 
be better than to formulate the laws of the psychological agent, and 
M. Tarde, original mind that he is, has done this with a superiority 
and penetration to which I yield my unqualified admiration. At 
bottom, does not the view of Auguste Comte, despite his contempt 
for psychology, involve the preliminary study of the biological in- 
dividual and the social agent? Psychological laws and physical laws 
undoubtedly meet in the same group of " laws of causation " ; still, 
it should not be forgotten that in the social order of things man is 
the creator of the facts and that his creations react upon him in the 
proportion in which they are realised. At any rate, a tangible re- 
lation exists between the creations of the agent and the variations 
of the results, and it is not forbidden to inquire if there does not 
also exist a certain order in these creations, the effect of which would 
be to produce a recognisable serial succession in the results, a me- 
dial line about which the events of our life oscillate. A difficult in- 
vestigation — and one in which M. Tarde has shown himself to be 
too speedily satisfied, and in which we should strenuously guard 
against hasty generalisations. It is unpleasant, we admit, to turn 
topsy-turvy a house in which we have long lived in comfort ; but 
our contentment returns in an increased measure when we have re- 
placed our things in their proper places, and swept out the dusty 
corners. 

* * 

M. M. Aguilera has just published a work entitled, L'idee du 
Droit en Allemagne. His book is a history of the different schools 



* I have called attention to this in a less definite manner in several passages of my 
book La morale dans U drame, I'ipopie et le roman, in which I shall have to incor- 
porate the corrections which the splendid studies of M. Tarde have suggested. For 
the citation given a few lines above I ask permission to refer the reader to my 
Journal d'un philosophe (Alcan, Paris). 
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of law which have arisen in Germany and lays especial emphasis on 
the fact that no nation has advanced as far as this in seeking in phil- 
osophical ideas the motives and the justification of its acts, and he 
sets about showing how the existence of Germany's special concep- 
tion of law may be explained. Germany, he writes in his conclusion, 
everywhere starts from the idea of force. Its peculiar characteristic 
is to bow before victorious force. And to this must be added, if we 
wish to comprehend its aggressive character, the sentiment of vanity, 
which has led it to proclaim "that incredible formula: the ideal of 
Germany is the ideal of humanity." 

M. George Lyon gives us a learned historical study, La philo- 
sophic de Hobbes. He points out how everything is interrelated in 
the work of this philosopher — his conception of the state to his the- 
ories of ethics, his ethical doctrines to his psychological theories, 
and the latter to general principles concerning nature, thought, and 
their laws. But he also presents with much force the objections to 
Hobbism. He condems its final consequence, which is submission 
to force. He points out finally the inevitable ambiguity which per- 
meates this system in consequence of the struggle "between indi- 
vidual inspiration, which is purely ontological, and the action of an 
intellectual environment which is eminently empirical. Hobbes was 
"the metaphysician of empiricism as Bacon was its poet." I dis- 
miss for the present all discussion of these subjects ; an occasion 
will present itself later of dealing with them. 

In Les races et les langues M. Andre Lefevre sums up the state 
of the science of language. The distinguishing characteristic of his 
work is the non-separation of language from the organism which has 
produced it, and the simultaneous presentation of languages with 
the ethnical groups which speak them. M. Lefevre accepts, let us 
note at once, the well-known stages of the linguistic school — mono- 
syllabism, agglutination, inflection, and analysis, which M. Tarde, 
if he should unexpectedly become a philologist would stigmatise as 
gratuitous. Of the races, of the places of origin, and of the migra- 
tions of the ancient peoples he tells a great many stories which are 
somewhat of the fairy-tale order, but this reservation does not affect 
in the least the value of his special linguistic researches. 
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In conclusion I shall mention Le probleme dc la nwrt, ses solu- 
tions imaginaires et la science positive, by M. L. Bourdeau, and Pla- 
ton, sa philosophic, precede d' tin aperpi de sa vie et de ses ecrits, by 
M. Ch. Benard, a new volume in the series of historical studies 
by this venerable professor.* 

Lucien Arreat. 

* All the works mentioned are published by F. Alcan. 



